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The Foundations of Sociology. By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS. 
New York, the Macmillan Company, 1905. — xiv, 395 pp. 

In this volume the author of Social Control has made a thorough 
and searching inspection of the fundamental masonry of sociology up 
to date. He finds that the foundations have been laid not in the shift- 
ing sand but in scientific rock. The chapters have a varying value, 
but on the whole are fine pieces of analysis and criticism. There is a 
strength and breeziness and homeliness of style which suggest the great 
Western environment of our country. There is a simplicity of expres- 
sion and clearness of statement of which sociology has frequently stood 
sorely in need. The book is a series of essays. They are by no means 
unrelated, but it is of course difficult to make of them a scientific unity. 
Nevertheless it would have been easy to have placed chapter four, upon 
the unit of investigation, and chapters five and six, upon the various 
social groupings, before chapter three, which deals with the social laws 
that are slowly coming to light as a result of the study of process and 
grouping. So the tenth and eleventh chapters, on the causes of race 
superiority and the value rank of the American people, are important, 
but in the way of addenda to the preceding contents of the book. 

A preliminary inquiry into the scope and task of sociology convinces 
the author that there is rapidly forming one master science of social 
life. The relation of this master science to certain of the social spe- 
cialisms is discussed. Particularly is it made clear that, for light upon 
many questions, economics must cross the frontier into sociology. 
One might go further, I think, than the author seems anywhere inclined 
to go and defend fairly the original and the increasing subordination of 
the true economic motive to the social instinct. Certainly that higher 
product, social intellectualism, is everywhere winning in our time the 
battle against economic materialism. The mind of the many is over- 
coming economic greed. 

I do not think that Professor Ross's conclusion with respect to the 
unit of investigation in sociology is so happy or so sound as most of his 
conclusions are. He rightly insists that this unit has often been too 
large, that it can not be a process or a product, that we must select a 
simple relation or interaction. But he lends aid and comfort to the 
notion that sociology may have several ultimates as units of investiga- 
tion and not one, as in biology, for example. He avers that we can 
not take the individual as our unit unless we rob anthropology of its 
unit. Why should not anthropology and sociology have the same unit, 
and psychology, too, for that matter? The psychologist is particularly 
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concerned with the individual states of consciousness, the sociologist 
with social states of consciousness and the anthropologist — within his 
sphere — is concerned with both the individual and the social states. 
The anthropologist studies man in his individualistic aspect as an ani- 
mal with certain mental and physical characteristics, but no small part 
of his interest is centered in the sociological description of primitive 
peoples. Sociology proper builds upon anthropology and psychology, 
but follows in their course of evolution the developing social states of 
consciousness. Everywhere, for sociology, the potentially social mind 
or the actively social mind of the individual is the unit of investigation. 
The most elementary thing which the sociologist considers is the inter- 
action of mind in its entirety with mind. 

A carefully critical discussion of the mob is carried in the next 
chapter into a study of other forms of association, the mass meeting, 
the deliberative assembly, public opinion. Professor Ross makes it 
admirably clear that the analogy of the crowd is often unsafe, that the 
possibilities of rational control are far greater in the higher groupings. 
If the group never comes together in close physical contact, or if, com- 
ing together, it periodically breaks up, there is time for rational inhibi- 
tion to intervene and do its perfect work. We are led to see that 
society is not organized like a mob, that it gives increasing scope to 
reason, that, as progress continues, the orator and the prophet come 
gradually to occupy a subordinate place, that the leadership of the 
future is the leadership of clear thinking. 

In the third essay we have an excellent summary and an unusually 
acute criticism of the generalizations and laws which have already been 
formulated by sociological writers of the first rank. An exact inven- 
tory convinces the author that sociology is a fundamental and compre- 
hensive discipline uniting at the base all the social sciences. One is 
inclined to think that more can be said for the genetic interpretation 
of sociology than Professor Ross is willing to concede. Even where 
different environments tinge the social evolution of different peoples 
"with something local and distinctive," the great subjective factors 
clearly show through in an orderly succession of higher and higher 
forms. 

I am inclined to think that the chapter on recent tendencies in 
sociology is the strongest in the book. It reveals a fine sanity and 
fairness and philosophic insight. It is a strong and sympathetic an- 
alysis of the views of the great sociologists of the last decade or two. 
It is perhaps the best brief critical essay that we have upon their work. 
If the implications of this chapter could be written into other portions 
of the book, it would be, I think, an advantage. 
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There are some of us who dissent strongly from a classification of 
the natural and cultural desires as social forces. As grouped by both 
Professor Ward and Professor Ross, they are for the most part only in- 
dividualistic forces. There exist in society large numbers of persons 
with an appetite for food, sexual desire to reproduce, parental feeling, 
who are emotional, intellectual and have a limited sense of duty, but 
who are nevertheless absolutely non-social beings in any true sense. 
Egoistic, self-centered, with a hand against every other man — no 
matter how they might increase upon the earth, they could not build 
a true society with all eternity to work in. These natural and cultural 
desires are forces which perpetuate life and intelligence, but they are 
not even socializing forces until they are shot through with the con- 
sciousness of likeness, of the possibility of agreement, of friendliness, 
of common interest. 

Some of us think, too, that it is better scientific usage to distinguish 
between socializing and social forces rather than between original and 
derivative social forces as in Professor Ross's classification. Those 
forces of individual desire and feeling and thought which are before 
society or outside of it, which work upon society, which tend to create 
a social nature in the individual and are all the time working toward 
social results — these are true socializing forces. On the other hands 
the real social forces are those which originate in society, which are 
direct products of the social mass organization. They usually have a 
socializing tendency but not necessarily. They may work towards the 
disruption of society. An example of such a disintegrating social force 
may be found in the action of the mob in the days of the Paris Com- 
mune. 

It is particularly interesting to observe the broad outlook which Pro- 
fessor Ross has upon divergent schools of sociology. The antagonism 
usually reduces itself in his pages to a difference in emphasis upon im- 
portant phases of the whole subject. The Rassenkampf and the 
Klassenkampf theorists live in the countries where the infra-social 
struggle is still extraordinarily keen. Spencer and Tarde and Giddings 
live in a society approaching harmony. Speaking of schools of thought, 
it is, I think, becoming clear that scientific sociology will escape the 
danger, to which it has been subject, of splitting into two warring 
branches like the theological Calvinists and Arminians of old. Substi- 
tute the sovereignty of the cosmic process for the sovereignty of God 
and the influence of the reason of man for the dogma of the freedom 
of the will, and sociology has the same philosophic dualism to face 
which has so mightily troubled the waters of theology. And the two 
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propositions are as irreconcilable in the one sphere as they are in the 
other. But we must at least attempt to broaden social theory until it 
includes them both. We can not be content to study only those 
matters which have human volition as their proximate cause. We 
must also regard that deeper philosophy which attempts to correlate 
the social with the cosmic process. 

Professor Ross's desire to harmonize the collision of groups and the 
resemblance schools is a worthy one. But perhaps somewhat stronger 
emphasis might have been laid upon the truth that the transition from 
conflict to cooperation can never be accounted for except by the 
original social nature of man. That is the vital fact in the whole pro- 
cess. We must take account of the perception of difference as well as 
of the perception of resemblance in the human mind. We must 
explain the clashing of groups as well as their merging. But the fund- 
amental thing is not the collision of groups, but the blending of 
groups, and the key to this process is to be found in the study of the 
social intimations of the individual consciousness. The important 
thing to know is that the perception of resemblance conquers the per- 
ception of difference, that the consciousness of kind, broadly defined, 
is the essential social quality which conquers antipathy. This proposi- 
tion of Professor Giddings deserves to stand side by side with the 
similar proposition of Henry Drummond and John Fiske in scientific 
ethics, that the struggle for the life of others steadily modifies and 
conquers the egoistic struggle for life. 

Like Professor Ross's previous studies of the influence of social con- 
trol upon human society, his work of analysis and criticism of the 
foundations of sociology deserves universal recognition as a contribu- 
tion of the first order to both sociological literature and sociological 
science. 

Frederick Morgan Davenport. 

Hamilton College. 

Jugendfursorge und Strafrecht in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika. Von J. M. Baernreither. Leipzig, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1905. — lxviii, 304 pp. 

A trip to the United States, after extensive studies in his own coun- 
try, has led the author to give to the German reading world a very 
interesting book on the care of juvenile offenders and criminal law in 
the United States. Although this subject has not yet been treated in 
extenso, one might find in German publications numerous short articles 



